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GOOD WORDS.—XXIX. 


Tf the judging, acrimonious spirit that has in times 
past been so often associated with sectarianism, be 
kept out of it, the independence of thought which 
has been more or less its characteristic, will be found 
to strengthen true unity rather than to hurt it. 


Wiruram Potriarp. 


A BETTER LIFE. 
[A sonnet to M. S., written during the Civil War.] 


A better life! O first a better heart! 

Weed out the gall, the passion and the pride; 

The fetters’ grasp with which thy soul is tied, 
And tear its iron manacles apart. 

Sun thy sad spirit in the noisy mart; 

Learn first the agony of other souls, 

And as the great year’s wheel majestic rolls, 
Mark how the heart strings of the people smart. 
Be just, be brave, be active and be calm, 

Thy Better Life must act as well as feel, 

From thy heart’s stony-barred depths must steal 
To thy poor brother sympathy’s sweet balm. 
Bless all earth’s love! Rebuke all earthly strife! 
This, O aspiring soul, this is thy better life. 

Thy Better Life will not be free from pain; 

Christ’s children bear the lamp of sacrifice. 
Sorrow of earth and anguish, want and vice, 

Press on thy footseps in their daily train. 

If, among these, thy steadfast soul remain 
Unblanched by fear, uninfluenced by crime, 
Pure before Heaven, and in the sight of Time, 

Then is thy dressing without spot or stain. 

Honors and glories—not for thee are these; 
Child of Heaven’s love! but often weary ways— 
Not to be busy but for human praise 

Are true men’s pure and perfect destinies. 

Await not these, but the dear arm reached down, 

To place upon thy brow its everlasting crown. 

JOHN BUNTING. 
Ninth month 5th, 1862. 


THE AMERICAN SPIRIT OF RELIGIOUS 
TOLERATION. 

[Graduation thesis of Louise C. Fahnestock, of the Swarth- 
more class of 1904.] 

“The history of liberty is the history of the 
world,” says George William Curtis. Truly we may 
say that the history of liberty is the history of Ameri- 
can progress, for it is an unselfish freedom, both re- 
ligious and civil, which has made our country what 
it is, and the principle which underlies this doctrine 
of liberty is the equality of right. Such is the defini- 
tion which is now placed upon the word toleration. 
No longer is toleration coupled with cold indifference, 
nor is it merely an endurance of the vices and errors 
of others; it is a warm-hearted love and reverence, a 
respect for each other’s virtue and intelligence. It 
comes with the first realization that truth is infinite, 
and the individual mind finite. It represents the 





| eals and conservatives. 


| for truth he forgets prudence. 
| fears to seek beyond “ man’s confessed limitations.” 


gradual unfolding and perfected fruitage of the seeds 
sown by our Puritan ancestors four centuries ago. 

The development of toleration in religion has been 
the most complete, it being the very foundation ston¢ 
of the doctrine of Christianity; nor is it strange that 
not until after the discovery of America was it pos-, 
sible for this principle to be expanded and fully 
worked out as a law of life. In ancient and even 
medieval religions, the deep-rooted cause of selfish 
persecutions can readily be traced; in every case the 
story is the same—the union or imperfect separation 
of Church and State. If the ancient Pheenician king 
did not himself represent the god, the deity was pat- 
terned after him, and derived his attributes from th. 
character of the human ruler, and thus the state be- 
ing highly organized before it was fully civilized in 
other respects, its religion was stern and cruel, fav- 
oring the survival of savage practices. The history 
of Christianity in Europe is familiar—the bitter’ 
struggle between pope and emperor for supre1- 
acy in Italy, the oppression of the liberal-minded 
throughout the whole continent, and finally the set- 
tlement of the New World, America, by the outeasts 
of all nations. 

Those very outeasts, those despised and rejected 
by their kinsmen, were they not the best of Europe’s 
sons? They were the self-reliant, the courageous, 
the only men bold enough to do their own thinking, 
the only people earnest enough to tell their beliefs te, 
others. It was the progressive men, the radicals, who, 
were persecuted, and when they fled from their, 
homes they added strength and power to the country, 
that received them. They established the solid foun 
dations for a lasting democracy. 

The history of toleration is the strife between radi 
The radical asserts man’s in-, 
finitude, his boundless power, and in his wild search 
The eonse rvative; 
He is not inventive; his life is a memory of ihe past, 
He is filled with a love of tradition, and pays homage 
to the divinity of age. A true society aims for a 
union of the two, each exposing the abuses of th: 
other. 

Holland, France, Germany, England, al! passed 
through a long series of religious wars, ending with 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century. The seeds 
of the Reformation germinated and blossomed as. 
Puritanism; the ripening fruits of Puritanism repre- 
sent Americanism, the doctrine of individual liberty. 
The process was gradual, at first being merely an 
emancipation from the thraldom of Popery. Reform- 
ers had no idea of freedom beyond their own creeds; 
they were convinced of the infallibility of their own. 
doctrines, and deemed it proper to deny others the 
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right of dissent. Calvin consented to the burning of 
Servetus for denying the trinity and the divinity of 
Christ. Luther would not tolerate Zwingli though 
they agreed in fourteen out of fifteen articles of doc- 
trine, differing only on the mode of Christ’s presence 
in the Eucharist. ‘ It was John Knox who declared 
that one Popish mass in Scotland was more obnox- 
ious and dangerous than a French army of invasion.” 
With a few exceptions the principles of State chureh- 
ism was as fully recognized and established in our 
colonial period as in England. The persecution of 
the Quakers in Massachusetts is the blackest page in 
American history, but Boston has repented for the 
hanging of Mary Dyer. No longer can it be called 
the city of Cotton Mather, but the city of churches, 
where every new sect is weleomed with respect and 
even enthusiasm. The first step then was the bold 
assertion of certain men and groups of men of their 
convictions, believing in the absolute and final truth 
ef their teachings; but in a few generations the true 
prophets of Christianity appeared, and the gospel of 
brotherly love and kindliness was preached through- 
out the nations. 


(iotthold Ephraim Lessing stood almost alone in 
(iermany as an advocate of religious liberty. His 
own country was too much bound down by ancient 
tradition to listen to his message, but to his influence 
must we attribute much of our modern American 
spirit. George Fox and his followers suffered untold 
persecutions in England, but to-day in America the 
sect which he founded represents perhaps more com- 
pletely than any other absolute religious freedom. 
The Friend may read the Bible as a literature and his- 
tory, or he may believe in its inspiration. What he 
must do is to permit to others the right of individual 
interpretation. Ile may or may not believe in the 
divinity of Christ. No theory of a future life is 
dictated to him, but he must realize the importance 
of this life, his responsibility to a higher power, and 
the existence in him of a force which helps him meet 
that responsibility. He seeks to preserve the spirit- 
wality and simplicity of true Christianity. 

From the first settlement of the colonies conditions 
were favorable for such an evolution, and our coun- 
try has been moulded slowly, but just as surely by 
the. power of free thinkers. Up to the time of the 
Civil War the Old World selfishness re- 
mained, and much time was spent discussing theologi- 
et] dogmas; but after the outbreak of the war, as 
Lyman Abbott says, “it was impossible to interest 
fathers and mothers in curious scientific hypotheses 
concerning the adjustment of divine decrees to hu- 
man freedom, when the congregation were eagerly 
waiting for news from Fort Donelson or V icksburg, 
Gettysburg or the Wilderness.” Such problems 
being once driven from the mind “ by the more vital 
problems of human liberty and national existence,” 
they could never again be the all-important subjects 
for discussion, and even the pulpit became interested 
in life and the relations of men. The reform in poli- 
tics, the purification of our large cities, the labor 
question, the duty of the American toward the for- 
eign population—such were the questions which oecn- 
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pied the attention of every true American citizen. 
The public mind was transferred from questions of 
religious doctrine to problems of practical conduct, 
and at the same time Darwin’s theory of evolution 
brought about a radical change in the nature of the 
theological problems which interest the thoughtful, 
and theology was transformed into a science of re- 
ligion which can be applied in the reconstruction of 
society on Christian principles. 

Nor must we forget our public schools; it is there, 
where from earliest childhood the future American 
citizen is taught that life is more than theological 
dogma, and that no church monopolizes the creed 
which promotes character. Our youth are trained to 
diseuss religious as well as secular problems in a scien- 
tific spirit, and this one force has worked to save 
many trom “the fogginess of an imperfect light ” 
concerning religious things, or “the death of indif- 
ference.” 

Our nation has not and is not becoming less re- 
ligious than in the days of the Puritan fathers, but its 
religion is more and more a practical, a working re- 
ligion, and a spirit of co-operation has developed 
among all sects and creeds represented among us. 

America stands for a common humanity, and “ uni- 
versal sympathy of man with man,” one mighty army 
marching to 

“That far-off divine event 
Toward which the whole creation moves.” 
The bounds of her wisdom and strength have not 
yet been reached, but she turns each day a new page 
in the history of life. She is learning that libe rty is 
not visionary and abstract; she finds it to be the “ sub- 
limest possibility ” of the world, the very essence of 
life. 

Thus, “ our America shall be the Sinai of the na- 
tions, and from the terrible thunders and lightnings 
of its great struggle shall proceed the divine law of 
liberty, which shall subdue and harmonize the world.” 


THE “ HOME SEEKERS.” 
(Continued from last week.) 


[Stenographic report of an address by Isaac Wilson, of 
Bloomfield, Ontario, Canada, delivered in the meeting house 
at Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia, on 
Third-day evening, Second month 23d, 1904, at a meeting held 
under the care of the Committee on Membership of Philadel- 
phia (Race Street) Monthly Meeting.] 

Jesus tells us “that there is more joy in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth than ninety and nine 
just men that need no such repentance,” implying 
the possibility of ninety-nine out of one hundred liv- 
ing without the need of repentance. When He said 
to the elder brother, in the story of the Prodigal, 
“Son, thou art always with Me, and all I have is 
thine,” He implied the possibility, as privilege was 
granted, of living all the time with the Father, not 
forsaking or departing from Him, or transgressing 
His law. So there are a number of cases. I just 
refer to these for the benefit of that person who may 
be pondering upon conversion, whether it is abso- 
lutely necessary in all cases or not. I believe Jesus 
showed the natural growth and development of the 
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human soul for the kingdom of heaven, through the 
simple illustration of the laws of nature. He took the 
blade, then the grass and the full ear—the child, 
the young man and the full-grown man; and | believe 
He implied the possibility of human life living in 
that gradual growth and development that would not 
be very far in its attainment from that to which he 
called the children of men, when He told them, “ Be 
ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is 
in heaven is perfect.” 

The way and manner in which that conversion is 
effected upon human life to-day is not so very differ- 
ent from other days. It is no less marvelous than the 
conversion of Saul, only as we may differ in degree 
and character, and the circumstance and conditions 
of our lives. Saul’s conversion, though it may seem 
greater and more marked, is yet brought about 
to-day by the same means as it was in that 


day, by yielding implicit obedience to the 
Light that the Society of Friends calls the 
“Inner Light,” the “still small Voice,” the 


Christ Life or Power. It is just as likely to overtake 
men on life’s journey to-day as it was to overtake Saul 
on the way to Damascus. 

We may be doing what we wish in the world; we 
may be living in whatever way, in society or out of 
it; this may overtake us sometime when we least ex- 
pect it, and we will be startled by the impression 
that is made on our minds, so new in appearance that 
it stirs up inquiry. What is it, and what does it 
mean? Perhaps the answer will be to some indi- 
vidual mind, to give more attention to this religious 
life, to seek a religious home somewhere, to lay aside 
some of the hindering things of life, some of the pre- 
conceived ideas and opinions about religion, and seek 
a religious home somewhere, not alone for a selfish 
aim for thine own personal salvation, but for the sake 
of the example and influence that might go further 
in helping other lives around thee to become Chris- 
tian also. There are human hearts, lives all around 
us, in the world that are looking especially to the pro- 
fessors of religion for an example of the manhood 
and womanhood a great deal purer, better and more 
honest than they naturally expect to find in those who 
are making no profession. Because of this high stand- 
ard that I have intimated, these human hearts are 
almost afraid to assume the responsibility, believing 
in the conviction of their own hearts that that belongs 
to the profession. But if that conviction, while it 
may have a little deterring effect at first, be followed 
up in the inquiring mind, it will lead to the courage 
and manhood that will enable the individual to step 
in, take hold and help to rectify the wrongs and cor- 
rect the mistakes, and convince the inquiring world 
round about that there is a reality in religion, and 
that it means consistency, uprightness of character, 
honesty of purpose and purity of life. I would en- 
courage that thought, and perhaps it may go all the 
way toward solving the question of conversion in the 
individual mind. 

The answering of this question goes far toward 
answering the other that is referred to to-night, that 
great, momentous question, the Atonement. If we 





are thoroughly converted—that is, to the extent that 
we feel under obligation, and a willingness to do the 
will of God, rather than to gratify our own wills, be- 
yond the limit of right—the Atonement is very 
largely understood and realized. It is an at-one-ment 
with the will of God; our human wills brought into 
harmony with the divine will. The little sacrifices 
that I have already referred to may be all that is 
necessary to effect that reconciliation or at-one-ment, 
and this would solve the question in the inquiring 
mind when it is tested by experience, and sufficiently 
answer the query about even the wisdom, the pro- 
priety and the necessity of that great act that has 
been designated as the Atonement, and is so taught 
in the religious world. When I refer to the teachings 
of the religious world, or other so-called more evan- 
gelical bodies than our own, it is not with a spirit of 
antagonism or of controversy, but just by way of 
comparison. I must say this, however, that I do not 
wonder at the intelligently inquiring mind in the 
youthful walks of to-day, asking the question, and re- 
peatedly asking it, and fail to realize the wisdom, the 
propriety of emphasizing that thought, and impress- 
ing it upon the human mind. 

I have been asked not a few times, after giving my 
view and understanding of the Atonement, as it is 
called—that great sacrifice, that wonderful sacrifice 
on Calvary—if it was not designed, and if it was not 
the plan instituted by God for the salvation of the 
world? Why, then, was it permitted? I know it 
was not intended to-night to discuss doctrinal matters 
exactly in the common-sense or acceptation of that 
word, but I must give expression to my feelings in 
relation to this subject. I do not wonder at that in- 
quiry, or that thought and feeling about it. If it was 
not designed or ordered to be so, why, then, was it 
permitted? This brings us face to face with the 
great privilege with which the Creator has endowed 
men, that of free agency. There are a thousand and 
one things permitted in the world that were never 
the design of the Almighty God, a loving, kind and 
merciful Father; but these things are permitted be- 
cause of the free agency of man. If man will that 
his educational and traditional influences, and his own 
selfish indulgences and desires shall be gratified, re- 
gardless of the Christ of God within him, God is not 
that forceful and masterful authority that says it 
vannot and shall not be so. Man must exercise his 
own judgment, he must use his own powers, and if he 
uses them wrongfully and does wrong things, it is not 
the design or purpose of God that he should do so, 
any more than it was the purpose and design of the 
Father that the younger son should go away from his 
home and try to seek his personal happiness in a 
strange land, through his own efforts, and out from 
under his father’s parental roof and care and ample 
provision. But He must leave him to his own choice. 
From that standpoint we might say that it could not 
have been prevented, under the circumstances, and 
Jesus Christ could do no other than suffer wrong 
rather than do it. 


Had the people who had been called, all the way 
from that age to the present time, been doing the 
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will of God and fulfilling His design, Jesus would 
have had no occasion or necessity for saying, “Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do!” He 
had declared that ‘‘ He who would save his life must 
lose it.” And the wonderful sacrifice, the greatest 
that we can conceive of from a common human stand- 
point and judgment, to lay down His physical, human 
life for the sake of the principle and the cause that 
He espoused, proclaimed and defended to men, this 
He would rather do a thousand times than to sacri- 
fice one jot or tittle of the principle and the doctrine 
that He had taught. He had proclaimed it, and He 
demonstrated it, as He did every other doctrine. 

So it is that the Christ of God in the human heart 
to-day, that we call the “ Inner Light,” the “ Still 
Small Voice,” is the Saviour of mankind, the Christ 
that was before Abraham was, of which Jesus Christ 
preached, and the Christ that was to be after Him in 
the name and form of the Comforter, who would not 
leave men comfortless, but would be sufficient to lead 
and guide into all truth, and consequently guide out 
of all error. This, may I say, is the Quaker Christ. 
This is the foundation principle of Quakerism as well 
as Christianity. The Society of Friends has no 
monopoly of it, of course, but the Society of Friends 
has ever built its structure upon it as the foundation 
and cornerstone. This very same foundation—the 
revelation of the divine to the human—that Jesus 
declared His church was built upon, I am willing to 
invite any inquiring mind here to-night to investigate 
intelligently and seriously, and if you find anything 
better, higher, more noble and more glorious and 
God-like than this, you will have made a discovery 
that I have been unable to make. 

So if you seek a religious home where there is rich 
and fertile soil, where the very virgin and mother 
soil is yet there inexhausted, where it has never been 
wasted, but has been accumulating, as it were, I in- 
vite you to such a home. 

The new country away in the Northwest has al- 
ways been there. Men are just finding it out, 
exploring, investigating and selecting. So this di- 
vine and spiritual life has always been; and men are 
thinking so intelligently and seriously about it that 
I think we can compare to the X-rays the Divine 
Light that is penetrating the human heart; and the 
human heart is pondering it, and it is revealing to 
human intelligence more clearly to-day than ever be- 
fore the great and glorious privileges allotted by God 
to man. The privilege of being an individual recip- 
ient of the divine revelation, so that we need no in- 
termediary or intercessor, pleading with God, for our 
salvation; and we can endorse that beautiful stanza 
by some modern writer: 


are 


“T have no creed, nor do I need 
Some written regulation 
To teach me how to preach or pray 
For my generation. 


“God will not ask of me a task 
Beyond the power He gave me; 
If I will but do the thing that’s true, 
This in the end will save me.” 


So, dear inquiring friend, “ will to do the thing 
that’s true,” make such sacrifices as may seem neces- 
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sary under the peculiar environment of thy life, ex- 
plore, investigate, go and see—I would say, rather, 
come and see this new country. Come, look into this. 
Investigate the light within thee; retire into the closet 
of thine own heart, make inquiry there: “ Lord, what 
wilt Thou have me to do that I may become a Chris- 
tian and lead a Christian life, and join the ranks in 
religious fellowship, and help a little to make the re- 
ligious world better and stronger?” I would invite 
such an inquiring mind to this condition. Come and 
see. Do not take necessarily what I or any other may 
say, unless it meets the witness for truth in thy own 
heart. 

| remember not many months ago, in one of our 
little parlor meetings, when there were some ques- 
tions asked about some discussion on different mat- 
ters of belief, a good neighbor, who was sitting in the 
room, said: “‘ Wait a minute; say that again, and say 
it slowly; I never heard it that way before.” And 
so we may hear things a little differently from what 
we have been in the habit of hearing them, and they 
may appear a little reasonable. Take them home, 
think about them, see whether they will not meet the 
requirements and answer the questions. Go on culti- 
vating the fertile soil in the mind, where God has 
planted trees, so to speak, powers, passions, propen- 
sities and endowments, which, if thou wilt use aright, 
will result in providing thee with all the spiritual 
food and sustenance that thy hungry soul stands in 
need of. It is hungering for righteousness, and the 
promise is, it shall be filled. 

I believe there is stored up in this principle of the 
revelation of the divine to the human enough to fill 
every hungry soul; and I invite you, not because it 
is so much better than others have, but because of a 
loyalty to the profession I make, free, I hope, from 
any denominational pride and egotism, because of 
what it has done for me. I never was more grateful 
in my life than at the present, that I am called 
Friend. I never felt under greater obligation than at 
present to devote my time, strength and energy to 
the advocacy of the cause, according to my small abil- 
ity. I invite you as Friends, brothers and sisters, to 
“come and see.” Take no other man’s thought or 
conclusion or conviction as the actual standard and 
necessity for your life, unless it corresponds with or 
meets the witness for truth in your own hearts. 
When it does that, then, like the woman of Samaria, 
own it; and I believe it will do what it did in that in- 
stance, create a desire in others to know about it, and 
you will want to share that pleasure with those 
around you. 

I am thankful to the Society for appointing this 
committee. I appreciate, most heartily, the diligent 
efforts being made by it. I believe there will good 
come out of these efforts. There has already; and I 
wish you God-speed in the work. 


In response to the question of a young woman in 
the meeting, as to whether it was “ absolutely neces- 
sary for Jesus to die on the cross to save us?” the 


following explanatory remarks were offered by Isaac 
Wilson. 
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I realize that perhaps I passed over the subject 
a little hastily. I think I said that under the circum- 
stances Jesus Christ could have done nothing else— 
‘under the circumstances ’—and these always have 
to be considered. I do not know to what extent the 
Society of Friends will indorse me. I have never 
asked them all; but I do not think God ever required 
the contradiction of, or the interference with, His 
own laws in order to prosecute His own holy purposes 
and design. I do not think He ever had to resort to 
evil agencies to prosecute that design, and yet we find 
what has been called all the way down through the 
theology of the day an evil agency, a wicked act. I 
am not going to accuse those men even of such vile 
wickedness as the act would imply. Jesus did not do 
that. He attributed it to their ignorance. ‘ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.’ They 
were doing what men had the authority in that day to 
command them to do. I was glad of a very interest- 
ing conversation with an intelligent Jewish lady 
some two years ago, during railroad travel. I 
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THE FRANKS AND THE CHURCH. 
FRIENDS’ CHRISTIAN HISTORY LESSONS, NO. 26. 
Read Psalm 100. 

Strengthen ye the weak hands, and confirm the feeble knees. 
Say to them that are of a fearful heart, Be strong, fear not: 
behold your God will come.—Isaiah, xxxv., 3, 4. 

We need not consider the struggles and triumphs, 
the divisions and reunions of the Franks between the 
time of Clovis and the Mohammedan invasion. The 
royal line had become feeble by the end of the sev- 
enth century, and the real power was exercised by 
the so-called “mayors of the palace.” Of these 
Charles Martel was the one called upon to meet the 
wave of advancing Islam. In the battle of Tours, in 
732, the Franks won a great victory over the invad- 
ers, driving them back across the Pyrenees and put- 
ting an end to all menace from that quarter of the su- 
premacy of the Arabian prophet. 

The relations between the papacy and the Franks 
continued close through the seventh century; but it 
must not be understood that the king regarded him- 
self as subordinate to the Church. Charles Martel 
found the Frankish clergy in possession of immense 
quantities of the best lands in Gaul, and at the same 
time avoiding the payment in dues, a service which 
was exacted of the secular landholders. Moreover, 
“the clergy had fallen into a sad state of corruption, 
the result of ignorance and wealth.” Charles took 
steps to make the church lands once more profitable 
to the State, and clerical historians denounce him for 
this as a persecutor. 

But the Roman bishop, or pope, realized that the 
Frankish ruler was his main support on the human 
side. About the time of the struggle with the invad- 
ing Arabs Rome was experiencing renewed pressure 
from the Lombards. It was, of course, theoretically 
the duty of the Eastern emperor to protect his nomi- 
nal subject, the pope, from his enemies. But the im- 
perial power had all, or more than all, he could do in 
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protecting his own immediate territories from these 
same enemies; and, moreover, the “ image-breaking ” 
controversy had reached a critical stage about this 
time, resulting in hostilities between the pope and 
the emperor. In this crisis the pope turned to the 
Frankish leader. Martel had shown his friendliness 
to the Roman power by giving his encouragement 
and support to its missionaries among the German 
peoples subordinate to the Franks. The greatest of 
these was Boniface, an Englishman, “ the apostle to 
the Germans,” who had been laboring in the districts 
along the North Sea, and later in the valleys of the 
Main and Danube. He had been very successful in 
establishing churches and monasteries, each a center 
of civilizing influences among barbarous peoples. For 
a while he labored as an independent, but finally be- 
came an agent of the Roman Church and succeeded 
in establishing the authority of that Church, in spite 
of opposition from other missionaries, who repre- 
sented the ancient Keltic Church of the time of Au- 
gustine and Gregory. All this organization and mis- 
sionary labor had been heartily supported by the 
Frankish king; but he could not, if he would, take a 
position hostile to the Lombards. They were his 
allies in the war against Islam. At the time of the 
papal embassy asking aid against them he was in close 
alliance with Luitprand, the Lombard king. At the 
same time Charles did not wish to offend the pope. 
All that was left was to temporize, to postpone, to 
strive to allay the bitterness between the two parties, 
and this Charles did to the best of his abilities. Mat- 
ters remained in about the same position in the early 
part of the reign of Pippin, Charles’ son. The throne 
was left to two sons, but the eldest, Karlman, soon 
withdrew to a monastery at Monte Cassino, in Italy, 
leaving the power to Pippin alone. By the advice of 
the pope, Pippin soon took the name, as well as the 
position, of king (752). 

The remarkable power and influence of the pope 
in his religious capacity was seen not long after when 
one Lombard king was induced, by mere personal 
authority of the Roman bishop, to withdraw from an 
attack on church lands, while his successor was led to 
resign his throne and join the Frankish Karlman in a 
monastery. All this did not, however, free the pa- 
pacy from the Lombard peril; Pippin, free from 
other entanglements, was able to come to the assist- 
ance of the papacy, and, after a series of conflicts to 
humble its foe and put an end, for a time at least, to 
this danger. Pippin also made a grant of a great tract 
of land, extending across Central Italy from sea to 
sea, to the Roman bishop. This grant was the real 
beginnirg of the States of the Church, making the 
pope a temporal king, as well as a religious potentate. 
It was not until 1870 that the papacy lost the last 
portion of this land. 

Topics.—Battle of Tours, Exemption of Church 
Property from Taxation, Temporal Power of the 
Church, The Lombards. 

References.—Emerton’s “Introduction to the 
Study of the Middle Ages,” Wells’ “ Age of Charle- 
magne,” Milman’s “ History of Latin Christianity,” 


Hodgkin. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 16, 1904. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


A VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS. 

“Tue most effective and certain deliverance of 
men from all the ealamities which they inflict upon 
themselves and from the most dreadful of all—war 
—is attainable not by any external general measures, 
but merely by that simple appeal to the consciousness 
of each separate man which, one thousand nine hun- 
dred years ago, was proposed by Jesus—that every 
man bethink himself, and ask himself, who he is, why 
he lives, and what he should and should not do.” 

This is the word, not of some out-of-the-way 
preacher. It is the word of one who is spoken of edi- 
torially in the great London dailies as “the greatest 
asset of the human race in the last half century.” It 
is not the word of one of those weak-voiced peace 
men who disband their peace societies when their 
country is at war. It is the word of the greatest liv- 
ing Russian. It is the word of Tolstoy. 

His eleven columns of the great blanket sheets of 
the London Times, of Sixth month twenty-seventh, 
on the war in which his country is engaged, is “ one 
of those great messages to humanity which bring the 
world back to fundamental truths with a shock of 
wonder that things so obvious should have become 
so forgotten.” Many things are said about Tolstoy. 
He is eccentric, he is visionary, he is inconsistent, he 
is unorthodox. The fact remains that he is the one 
great writer of our time who really believes in the 
religion of Jesus; and he is the one believer in that 
religion whom the great masses of concerned unbe- 
lievers, even His words have 
wider influence and more real power than those of 
the Pope or of any General Assembly. Whatever we 
may think about him and say about him, the whole 
world, as Thomas Hardy said in the London Times 


seofters, listen to. 


the day after the “ great argument ” appeared, must 
recognize the “blaze of glory that shines from his 
masterly general indictment of war as a modern prin- 


The 


world will not quite understand the remedy he pro- 


ciple, with all its senseless, illogical crimes.” 
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poses. The New York Evening Post voices the feel- 
ing of the intellectual and commercial leaders of our 
time to whom religion is but a memory of the past 
and incomprehensible in our present hurry, when it 
says: “* He bids men do away with war, by becoming 
mystics,” and that Tolstoy’s cure is “ in line with the 
exhortations of the sublime Galilean mystic; but as 
they have gone unheeded for nineteen hundred years, 
it is not probable that Tolstoy’s echo of them will pro- 
duce any immediate effect.” Yet the same editorial 
goes on to say that the world “ cannot deny the jus- 
tice and frightful veracity of his account of that na- 
tional madness which we call war.” 

The world will say, is saying, that a man goes too 
far when he uncompromisingly condemns war while 
his nation is in the midst of an “ unavoidable ” war. 
The world will but dimly understand what is meant 
when the great believer in Galilean Christianity 
speaks in earnest of religion as the remedy for war 
and for all other calamities men inflict on themselves. 
But it is a sign in the heavens when such a word is 
spoken by one to whom all the world will listen and 
one who may have at his disposal eleven columns of 
the 


“" space ; 


world’s greatest newspaper at a time when 
is for the most part taken up with wars and 
rumors of wars, 


MORE 


DurRING 


EFFECTIVE THAN LYNCHING. 
the 
reported in 


week or two several instances 
the 


past 


have been 


papers of assaults 
upon women, most of these having been committed 
by negroes. In every neighborhood where these have 
occurred the papers have also reported great excite- 
ment among the inhabitants, threats of lynching, and 
a general desire that the offenders should receive the 
severest possible punishment. It is apparent from the 
expressions which fall from men’s lips in these excit- 
ing times that the great majority are not thinking of 
the effect of this punishment either upon the criminal 
or upon others, but are actuated simply by a desire 
for vengeance. For the time being the animal nature 
bursts through the restraints usually imposed by the 
spiritual nature, and there is no thought of any higher 
law than “ an eve for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” 

Careful study of crime and its causes, punishment 
and its effects, has clearly shown that a comparatively 
mild punishment administered promptly, justly and 
without passion, has a much more deterrent effect 
upon others who are disposed to wrongdoing than 
severe punishment, whose object is vengeance rather 
than justice. 

This same study also shows that in order to lessen 
crime in any country special efforts must be made 
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to so educate children that they will not become 
criminals, and to inflict such punishment upon of- 
fenders as will leave them better and not worse than 
it found them. 

Instead of the ordinary jails where criminals are 
herded together with no regular occupation, and 
where the whole atmosphere is reeking with sin, 
there should be reformatories where every inmate 
would be required to do some useful work regularly 
until the habit of work was formed. Sentences should 
be indeterminate, and no prisoner should be allowed 
to leave until he had become a safe member of so- 
ciety. When the crime committed was of a serious 
nature, however good the record during confinement, 
the prisoner should be discharged on probation, work 
should be found for him, and he should remain under 
oversight for one or more years. 

The work of prevention, however, is much more 
important than the work of reform. The prevalence 
of crime among negroes is largely owing to two 
causes: as children they have not been taught or re- 
quired to work, and as men they often find it diffi- 
cult to procure regular work because so many occupa- 
tions open to whites are closed to them. The crying 
need in all our cities and large towns is for a system 
of industrial schools where the hand is educated as 
well as the brain, and where every pupil is taught the 
full significance of the words, “ My Father worketh 
even until now, and I work.” 


Tue attention of Friends is called to the list of 
boarding houses for Conference week in Toronto, 
it having come in too late for insertion in the usual 
place along with other Conference information. 

Ar the request of some of our readers we have se- 
cured for publication two of the graduation theses of 
the Swarthmore College class of 1904. These two 
have been asked for because it was thought that, on 
account of their subjects and manner of treatment, 
they would be of especial interest to Friends. In 
this issue appears “ The American Spirit of Tolera- 
tion,” by Louise C. Fahnestock. Next week we will 
publish “ Whittier’s Quakerism,” by Sarah Eastburn 
Wood. 


New Eneranp Yearty Meeting is one of those 
that is in correspondence with twelve yearly meet- 
ings on this continent, and also receives epistles from 
London and from Dublin. In connection with the 
article “ On Letter Writing,” whieh we quoted from 
the London Friend last week, it is interesting to note 








that the recent session at Providence, R. L., (whieh 
was the two hundred and forty-third session of New 
England Yearly Meeting), the plan was tried of put- 
ting all the American epistles into one continuous 
document and reading it as a kind of epitome of the 
“state of society’ among these yearly meetings on 
this continent. The experiment was felt to be decid 
edly successful. “The epistles were so summarized 
that almost nothing was lost from them, and they 
were listened to with warm interest. The plan needs 
a good committee to hold over between vearly meet- 
ings, and to present the summary at the first meeting 
of the session.” 


Ly a communication to the Friend (London) calling 
attention to a lecture by Dr. Josiah Strong, at Dev- 
onshire House, London, Sixth month 28th, Edward 
Grubb said: ‘“ The lecturer is the founder and pres 
ident of the American Institute of Social Service, 
an institution which was to myself a revelation and an 
inspiration when I visited it in New York a few 
months ago. It is not many years old, but under the 
wise and energetic direction of Drs. Strong and Tol 
mon it has made extraordinary progress, and is al- 
ready beginning to fulfill its aim of being a bureau 6f 
accurate and up-to-date information, accessible to all 
applicants, on all matters concerning the improvement 
of the lives of the people. Such an institute, if well 
managed, may be of immense value, and it is, I under- 
stand, the purpose of Dr. Strong’s visit to give the 
help of his unique experience to those who are én- 
deavoring to establish something of the kind in this 
country. It is important to note that its object would 
be, not to duplicate the work of any existing society 
but rather to co-ordinate and assist the operations of 


all agencies aiming at social betterment.” 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

It has developed that the British home government 
was lukewarm if not absolutely indifferent in the mat 
ter of sending Colonel Younghusband’s expedition 
toward Lassa, the capital of Tibet. It is even said 
that he was allowed to Zo forward only to save the 
pride of Viceroy Curzon. The latter fancied that h« 
had not been treated with proper consideration by 
the half-wild Tibetans, and failing to secure what he 
deemed due official recognition of the representatives 
of the Indian Government sent by him into Tibet he 
appealed to the home government for an armed escort 
to secure proper treatment for his envoys, and the 
home government reluctantly assented. The British 
Government already has indicated its willingness to 
withdraw this punitive expedition as soon as it can ob 
tain from the Tibetans promises of yielding the points 
which were at issue between India and Tibet before 
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the expedition crossed the border of the latter coun- 
try. These are pledges of freedom of trade between 
the two countries and official recognition of the right 
of the British Government’s representative to exer- 
cise his functions in Tibet. The British are willing to 
retire on this basis the more readily that they are now 
satisfied, from their own experience, that there is no 
danger to be apprehended of Russian encroachments 
on India by way of Tibet, in view of the tremendous 
geographical obstacles. It is stated that the British 
Government has received the American overtures on 
this subject in the best temper; indeed, they were 
rather welcome as tending to emphasize the determi- 
nation of the American Government to do everything 
possible to protect the integrity of China, an object 
quite as dear to the British as to Americans. 


The following protest against “Jim Crow” cars 


being run into Pennsylvania was made by our friend 
Dr. Matthew Anderson in a recent issue of the Phila- 
delphia Ledger: 

“| beg leave to call your attention to an outrage 
which is being perpetrated upon the negroes of Phila- 
delphia in particular and of the North in general, as 
well as upon every right-thinking man, by the running 
of ‘Jim Crow’ cars from the South into Philadel- 
phia by the Pennsylvania Railroad. I know by the 
law of Maryland this railroad is compelled to put on 
separate cars for the negroes for intermediate sta- 
tions in that State, but for this road or any other road 
passing through Maryland to run such cars into Penn- 
sylvania or anywhere in the North is certainly not 
enly a violation of the law, but a direct insult to the 
negroes. 

“President Cassatt, in his statement last week, 
said that the Pennsylvania Railroad would comply 
with the law of Maryland in running separate cars to 
intermediate stations, but negroes would be accom- 
modated on through trains the same as usual. Hence 
the surprise that this road would permit ‘ Jim Crow’ 
ears to enter Philadelphia.” 

In connection with a beastly crime, with all the 
minutest circumstances of which the papers have been 
filled, the following important item might well have 
been given more prominence: 

Aaron Timbers, the negro, has a bad reputation. A few 
weeks ago he was discharged from the Reform School, to which 
he had been sentenced for larceny. All his life, his mother 
said, the boy had been bad. He was incorrigible as a youth. 
Instead of the childish repetition in the headlines of 
the words, “ There is talk of lynching,” may we not 
expect before long to have in such a connection, in 
our best papers, at least, suggestions and incitements 
toward such a dealing with those not fit to be at large 
among us, that every community might feel reason- 
ably safe from such crimes ? 

Friends of peace will remember the good work for 
international arbitration of Thomas Barclay during 
his visit in this country last winter, and will be in- 
terested in the following, which is taken from the 
London Friend: “ Another well-deserved recogni- 
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tion of public service was the civic weleome accorded 
last’ week to Sir Thomas Barclay at the Browning 
Hall, by the Mayor, Aldermen and Councillors of the 
Borough of Southwark, with congratulations upon 
the knighthood just bestowed upon him by the King 
in recognition of service rendered in the cause of 
Anglo-French good-will.” 

Through ex-Secretary Cortelyou’s orders all the 
excursion boats of New York harbor are going under 
the most careful inspection by men brought from 
other cities, who are unknown to the owners. 
Sufficient time hasbeen given to the owners to remedy 
whatever defects existed in the equipment of the ves- 
sels. Life preserver factories have been running 
night and day to meet the demand on them, new life- 
boats, rafts, hose and axes have been put aboard, and 
fire drills are held weekly. The crews, instead of 
being picked up in corner saloons, know how to han- 
dle boats and keep down panics. The public is now 
reasonably safe, but a terrible price was paid for that 
safety. 

The Navy Department will establish a branch of 
the United States Naval Observatory at Tutuila, in 
the Samoan Islands. J. C. Hammond and Gustave 
Harrison, astronomers, will open the new station for 
observation. Tutuila is in latitude 15 degrees south, 
longitude 168 degrees west. It is recognized by sci- 
entists as an ideal location for the branch observa- 
tory. Navigators have imperfect knowledge of the 
havens in the South Seas, and information to be col- 
lected at Tutuila will add much to the world’s store 
of astronomical knowledge. 


The system of condemning political prisoners by 
administrative order in Russia has been abolished by 
imperial decree, and persons accused of political crimes 
henceforth will be tried by the courts, under the reg- 


ular procedure. This reform ends forever the arbi- 
trary condemnation to exile or even death of political 
suspects without the intervention of the courts. It 
is considered to be one of the most sweeping reforms 
of this generation, and it is understood that it was 
recommended with the acquiescence and approval of 
Minister of the Interior Plehve. 

The formal election for the President of the Re- 
public of Mexico took place on the eleventh. The 
Electors announced the election of Porfirio Diaz as 
President and Ramon Corral as Vice-President. It 
is likely that Corral will, in the near future, be the 
real President, for President Diaz is aging rapidly 
and is feeling the strain of office. He intends to re- 
tire in reality, though he will nominally be President. 
In doing this he will be relieved of the arduous duties 
of office, and will at the same time satisfy the people. 

The Governor of Pennsylvania, after viewing the 
site for the proposed location for the feeble-minded 
and epileptic institutions, in the suburbs of Spring 
City, Pa., signed the papers on the 11th, making one 
more hospital for epileptics an assured fact. The 
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act says the trustees shall erect buildings to accom- 
modate 500 inmates to begin with, and the expendi- 
ture will be from $500,000 to $1,000,000. The traet 
purchased is composed of 300 acres. 

The new parcels post system between the United 
States and Japan will go into effect Eighth month 
1st. The parcels must not exceed $50 in value, weigh 
more than four pounds six ounces, nor measure more 
than three feet six inches in length and six feet in 
length and girth combined. ‘The rate on parcels for 
Japan is 12 cents for each pound or fraction. 

Foreign Minister Deleasse, of France, on the 9th, 
signed an arbitration treaty with Sweden and Nor- 
way. 


BIRTHS. 

BROWN.—At Moorestown, N. J., Seventh month 2d, 1904, 
to Charles T. and Helen T. Sullivan Brown, a son, who is 
named Bradway Brown. 

CARTER.—At Catonsville, Md., Sixth month 4th, 1904, to 
Allan Leroy and Caroline Corse Carter, a son, who is named 
Allan Leroy. 

DUTTON.—At Montclair, N. J., Seventh month 2d, 1904, to 
John F. and Lauretta Smedley Dutton, a daughter, named 
Dorothy. 

SATTERTHWAIT.—At Lansdowne, Pa., Sixth month 24th, 


1904, to Thomas C. and Ella Shoemaker Satterthwait, a son, 
who is named William Foulke. 


MARRIAGES. 


MORGAN—ENGLE.—At the home of the bride’s parents in 
Frankford, Philadelphia, on Third-day evening, Sixth month 
14th, 1904, Clayton Edward Morgan, son of Frank E. and Ada 
E. Morgan, to Gertrude Sarah Engle, daughter of Howard A. 
and Sarah R. Engle. The marriage was conducted under the 
care of Green Street Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


DEATHS. 


BEDELL.—Suddenly, at his late residence, near Dos Palos, 
Cal., on the 17th of Sixth month, 1904, Ira P. Bedell, aged 
nearly 70 years. He was born at Coxsackie, N. Y., Eleventh 
month 17th, 1834, and lived most of his mature life at Benja- 
minville, Ill. He afterwards lived several years at Fairbury 
and Lincoln, Neb., and in 1900 moved to his late home, near 
Dos Palos, Cal. He was a member of Benjaminville Monthly 
Meeting, and afterwards of Lincoln Executive Meeeting. He 
was a quiet, upright man, who made his influence felt for good 
wherever he lived. EDWARD COALE. 

BUCKMAN.—On Sixth month 8th, 1904, at his home near 
Plymouth Meeting, Jacob T. Buckman, aged 67 years; a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, a true and devoted husband, a 
kind and loving father. The funeral was held llth of Sixth 
month, at Plymouth Friends’ Meeting. It was very largely at- 
tended, and testimonies were borne to his high moral character 
and consistent life. Genial and kindly in his nature, he at- 
tracted many friends and was loved and honored by old and 
young. Interment in grounds adjoining the meeting. 


LAWRENCE.—At the home of his brother-in-law, in Mace- 
don Center, N. Y., Fifth-day, Sixth month 30th, 1904, Wil- 
liam C. Lawrence, son of the late Walter and Susanna Law- 
rence, aged 71 years; a member of Farmington Executive 
Meeting of Friends. Interment at Attica, N. Y., by the side 
of his wife, who died only a few months previous. 


LUKENS.—At his home in East Nottingham, Pa., Sixth mo. 
29th, 1904, Daniel S. Lukens, in his 64th year. A birthright 
member in the Society of Friends, he attended, with his fam- 
ily, the particular meeting of West Grove, near which he re- 
sided for some years on the farm formerly owned by his 
father. In 1867 he married Charlotte Jones, of Conshohocken. 
One child, a daughter, blest their marriage, and these two left 
in the home have the sympathy of a wide circle of relatives 
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and friends who in their measure share the loss, as they miss 
from this hospitable home the genial host, the kind friend, the 
trusted neighbor. 

So quickly and kindly the summons, so instant the depart- 
ure, that the tenderest heart must echo the thought in the 
closing lines of a quotation fitly spoken by a near relative 
at the hour of leave-taking: 


“ Laying aside the burden, 
This weary mortal coil, 
Done with the world’s vexations, 
Done with its tears and toil, 


“Passing out of the shadow 
Into the perfect day,— 
Why do we call it dying, 
This beautiful going away?” 


SHELDON.—At her home in Farmington, Ontario County, 
N. Y., suddenly, on the morning of Sixth month 18th, 1904, 
Lizzie Rogers, wife of Allen G. Sheldon, and daughter of Cullen 
H. Rogers, aged 41 years. 


SMITH.—At her summer home, Horsham, Pa., Sixth mo., 25, 
1904, after a lingering illness, Elizabeth Furman, wife of Sam- 
uel S. Smith and daughter of the late David and Mary Fur- 
man, all of Philadelphia; interment at Horsham Friends’ Bury- 
ing Ground; a member of the monthly meeting of Friends held 
at Green Street, Philadelphia. 


NOTES. 


Enoch P. and Martha W. Moore, both members of Fallow- 
field Monthly Meeting, celebrated their Golden Wedding on 
Fourth-day, Fifth month 25th, 1904, in their home in Parkes- 
burg, Chester County, Pa. Their two sons, Jason and Samuel 
Tl. Moore, with a few friends, were the instigators of the oc- 
casion, and a large number of relatives and friends were as- 
sembled to participate in the joy attending the anniversary. 
After the dinner, which was eaten under a large dining tent 
on the lawn, there were some exercises suitable to the occa- 
sion. Among them were declamations by Herbert E. and Edna 
B. Moore, two grandchildren of Enoch and Martha; addresses 
by Edwin Wharton, J. Whittier Fulton, and Jesse Webster, 
and a short contribution written by Tryon G. Rodebaugh, of 
West Chester. There were about one hundred and fifty per- 
sons present. Enoch Passmore Moore, son of Samuel and 
Lydia (Moore) Moore, was married to Martha Wiley Thorne, 
daughter of Thomas B. and Hannah (Davis) Thorne, on Fifth 
month 25th, 1854. They had four children, two of whom died 
in early childhood. 


The First-day School class of R. Anna Darlington, West 
Chester, Pa., had a sale of ice cream, flowers, cakes and can- 
dies on the meeting-house lawn on the 9th, for the benefit of 
the Fresh Air Fund and Friends’ Neighborhood Guild. The 
Friends at the Boarding Home were greatly interested in mak- 
ing bouquets and wrapping conufdrums and sentiments from 
“Mrs. Wiggs” in tissue paper. The latter were put inside of 
a large cabbage head (the center having been removed and 
eaten for dinner), and sold as “ Seeds from the Cabbage Patch.” 


At Chicago Central Meeting on Sixth month 26th and Sev- 
enth month 3d, we were favored with the presence of our 
valued friends, John J. Cornell and wife, whose labors of ten- 
der council and words of love were highly appreciated. On 
Seventh month 10th Clifford J. Ellis gave the spoken word, 
leaving for our consideration the importance of being ready 
and willing to say, “ Thy will, not mine, be done,” at all times 
and seasons. M. E. V. 


The Literature and Social Section of Philadelphia Young 
Friends’ Association has arranged for a basket picnic at the 
Abington Friends’ Meeting grounds on Seventh-day afternoon, 
Seventh month 16th. All who have attended any of the meet- 
ings of the Section during the past winter, and all who are in 
any way interested in the work and prospects of the Associa- 
tion, are cordially invited to be of the party. 


The Joint Committee: of the Seven Yearly Meetings for 
Work Among Isolated Friends will meet pursuant to adjourn- 
ment in Toronto, Canada, on Eighth month llth. Due notice 
of the time and place will be given the members of the com- 
mittee. ELIzaBeTH Lioyp, Clerk. 
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CONFERENCE ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


FURTHER RAILROAD INFORMATION. 





In connection with the information given last week in regard 
to railroad arrangements, the following is to be noted: 

The Western Passenger Association, having jurisdiction west 
of Chicago to and including Denver, Col., have granted a rate 
of a fare and a third for the round trip, the committee hav- 
ing guaranteed an attendance of twenty-five from that terri- 
tory. 

Tickets on the certificate plan can be purchased in the west- 
ern territory (Chicago to Denver, Col.) as in Canada and the 
territory of the Central Passenger Association, and will be 
good from the 8th to the 12th of Eighth month, and to return 
up to the 21st. When purchasing ticket Friends must be care- 
ful to obtain from the agent one of the regular certificates, 
which they are authorized to issue, for without this certificate 
the reduced rate for the return trip cannot be secured. These 
certificates must be turned in to the office of the committee 
at Massey Hall, Toronto, as soon as possible after arrival. 

This information as to the certificate plan applies only to 
Canada and territory west of the Ohio River. Friends resid- 
ing south of Canada and east of the Ohio River have a special 
rate, for full information in regard to which see INTELLIGENCER 
of last week. 

In addition to the stop-over at Niagara, permission has now 
been obtained for a stop-over at Cresco for a visit to Buck 
Hill Falls; so that Friends can go on the 9th to Buck Hill and 
take the special at Cresco on the 10th, or a regular train on 
the llth, or they can stop on the return trip as late as the 
31st. 

The Delaware & Lackawana have also made a special rate 
of 75 cents for lunch. It is hoped that similar arrangements 
can be made with other roads. 

Stops of the special trains will be made at stations to suit 
the convenience of Friends, if they will notify the chairman otf 
the committee of their wishes. Detailed time-table will 
published next week. 


JOHN WILLIAM 


be 


Hvutcuinson (Chairman, 

Hempstead, L. I. 
Harry A. HAWKINS, 

373 West 123d Street, New York City. 

JaMES H. ATKINSON, 

421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Resecca B. NicHoLson, Box 1, Trenton, N. J. 
Josery J. JANNEY, 

Madison and Eutaw Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
SAMUEL P. Zavitz, Coldstream, Ont. 
Wriiwiam R. CLARKE, Emerson, Ohio. 
EpwArp A. JENKINS, 

Epita M. WInperR, Richmond, Ind. 


A LOW RATE TO TORONTO FROM THE 
WEST. 

Friends desiring to attend the coming Conference at Toronto, 
who reside within reach of the Big Four Railway system, can 
secure excursion rates on the llth of next month. The fare 
from Indianapolis will be $8.50 round trip, and corresponding 
low rates from other points on the Big Four. Tickets good 
for twelve days. ‘Trains will leave Indianapolis at 3 p.m. on 
the 1lth of next month, and this will enable parties to arrive 
in Toronto at 1 p.m. on the 12th. It is announced that these 
tickets are good for passage on the boats between Buffalo 
and Cleveland, either going or coming. 

Friends desiring any further information, please address the 
undersigned, or call upon any agent of the Big Four Railway. 

Wi son 8. Doan, 
626-628 Law Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE GUILD BUILDING FUND STARTED. 
To the readers of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


My dear Friends:—So many of you have shown such kindly 
interest in Friends Neighborhood Guild that I am sure that 
you will be glad to know that the fund for the much-needed 
larger neighborhood home is started. *An appeal was made in 
the Public Ledger a few weeks ago, and one hundred and fifty 
dollars wes sent anonymously as a start. It was put in Girard 


Life and Trust in the name of The Friends’ Neighborhood 
suild Building Fund, and is now ready for further contribu- 
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tions. If Friends could see as we do the work needing to be 
done in that crowded section, I am sure that they would 
come to the front. If each one of us would do what we could, 
each one according to our means, think how soon we would 
have what we need, a great center for good. Will you allow 
me to say that I do not think that we as a Society can afford 
not to take hold of this work and put it in such a shape as will 
make it a great power for good in that locality. There has 
been a wonderful amount of good work done in a quiet way 
in the past twenty-four years, but now the day for greater 
things is at hand, the call for more extended work; and we 
must answer it. We must help to lift those children to a 
broader, higher manhood and womanhood. Their call for help 
is imperative. The field is white unto the harvest. All that is 
wanting is the means with which to do the work. “ Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto these my little ones, even the least, ye 
have done it unto me.” Very sincerely yours, 
EmILy WILBUR, Superintendent. 
Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, 151 Fairmount Ave., Phila. 


“THRALDOM TO THEOLOGIES OF THE PAST.” 


I have read with hearty approval a “Letter to Young 
Friends’ Associations ” in the INTELLIGENCER of Seventh month 
2d, by Elias Livezey. 

It is a most excellent article, teeming with truths and good 
advice. It has voiced many thoughts that have been on my 
mind for a long time, and I am very glad to see some one is 
able and willing to put them in print. WP. PB. 


FROM ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW. 


I read with interest the communication in the INTELLIGEN- 
ceR for Seventh 2d under above title. Some of the writer’s 
ideas are so different from my own views of what constitutes 
religion, and the belief of our own Society in particular, I can- 
not refrain from writing a few lines in reply. The writer says 
“the purpose of the Young Friends’ Associations is to obtain 
knowledge—truth.” Granted; but we are told that “ when He 
the spirit of truth is come he will lead you into all truth”; 
and again, “ Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” I admit that the voice of God, or “Inner Light,” 
which speaks through the conscience, may be affected by the 
condition of that organ; false teachings may blind and preju- 
dice, but it is, nevertheless, our guide, as George Fox taught, 
and “the true light which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world.” This “light,” personified in Jesus, “ shone in dark- 
ness,” and was not comprehended by the Jews when they re- 
jected the Messiah, whose coming they had so long looked 
forward to. 

I never thought George Fox’s ideas “vague” in regard to 
the Inner Light, which, we all know, was the heart or essence of 
the teachings which constituted his mission to the world. He 
has given us the proof that the voice of conscience is heard and 
understood even by the most ignorant and barbarous. His 
mission was to prove that the “light had appeared unto all 
men,” and all could therefore “ walk in the light,” unless they 
“ preferred the darkness because their deeds were evil.” 

We see the truth of this every day. Every one may have this 
guide if they choose, but they have the privilege of rejecting 
its teachings until their “ conscience becomes seared with a hot 
iron.” The writer says, “ Reason is our only guide and safe- 
guard,” and he seems to think conscience must depend upon 
reason and knowledge to be of worth. Reason and knowledge 
are all right in their place, but they are often developed in a 
high degree in the most wicked persons, and we see many 
humble followers of the Master who are uneducated and uncul- 
tured, but who follow so closely the spirit of truth in their 
souls and obey the teachings of the Bible (which I believe will 
never be obsolete), that we know they are “children of God.” 
The more one knows in all things and the more they strive to 
learn, the better fitted are they to do good in the world, if 
their knowledge is held in obedience to God, or, as Friends 
put it, to the Inner Light. 

But if this inner guide is not obeyed, but silenced as far as 
such a thing is possible, then the more knowledge a man has 
the greater his capacity for evil, if so inclined. To me it seems 
to all depend on our obedience to known duty, and the more 
obedient we are the more clearly will our duty and all things 
necessary be revealed to us. Surely our communion with God 
and our ability to know His will concerning us is our nighest 
attribute, and that which, more than any other, elevates us 
above the brute creation, and assures us of immortality. It is 
right to study nature and the laws which govern us, but I be- 
lieve it is still more our duty to study the higher law revealed 
in our souls, and also in the written revelation which has 
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come down to us. I cannot believe that “the voice of God 
speaking to the soul must speak to us through reason.” Too 
often we try to “reason away” the divine impression when 
it requires a cross to our natural will. I think reason should 
be the hand-maid of conscience, the latter being always the 
highest authority. 


Our friend speaks strongly against “the spiritual interpreta- 
tion of books,” referring, I suppose, to the Bible. I have 
heard such inspiring sermons by Friend ministers, preached 
from the spiritual interpretation of passages from the Old 
Testament Scriptures, I can never believe such explanations to 
be untrue. One such sermon was by Sunderland P. Gardner 
years ago, when he visited our meeting. 


I believe the wanderings of the Israelites in the wilderness 
and the wars between them and the Canaanites, while actually 
taking place, contain a deep, symbolical meaning for us, 
teaching us how to overcome our spiritual enemies and come 
off victorious in the battles we all have to wage within our 
own souls. I believe our Friend ministers are right in preach- 
ing that the Garden of Eden, the fall of man, etc., are repre- 
sentative of what takes place in the garden of the heart. None 
of the heathen traditions of creation, deluge, etc., can be thus 
spiritualized, and in none of them do we find the teaching 
of one God. 


Our friend says of science, “It has been chained, and yet 
has filled the world with light.” This might be applied liter- 
ally to the Bible when it was chained in churches and mon- 
asteries and since that time. But the light of science, great as 
it is, is yet applicable to the physical world only, though it 
often helps illustrate spiritual truth. But the “Light of the 
World ” is something far higher, greater, deeper, and can only 
be known spiritually. “Canst thou by searching find out 
God?” Not from any material things, science or worldly wis- 
dom, but “eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither have en- 
tered into the heart of man the things God hath prepared for 
them that love him. But God hath revealed them unto us 
by his spirit, for the spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep 
things of God.” Our writer says, “Herbert Spencer thought 
out more truth than you can probably find in all the so-called 
sacred books in existence. He heard the voice and recorded it 
faithfully in his many writings. His was the Inner Light,” 
etc. I cannot here enter into Spencer’s confused and some- 
times contradictory dissertations on the subject of conscious- 
ness, etc. Enough for me that he says, “It is alike our high- 
est wisdom and our highest duty to regard that through 
which all things exist as The Unknowable.” I would rather 
have one gleam from the Father above to the soul of man, 
one word of hope and promise from the Book which has trans- 
formed thousands of lives and which continues and will ever 
continue to do the same. Yes, even the dim, uncertain re- 
vealing which comes to pagan minds through their belief in 
“fabulous gods,” dark and hopeless as it is, than accept the 
agnostic philosophy of some minds which many consider among 
our very greatest. They fail us at the most critical time and 
prove but a broken reed. Our writer seems to believe that 
knowledge will do away with mystery. Herbert Spencer said, 
“ Amid the mysteries which become more mysterious the more 
they are thought about, there will remain the one absolute 
certainty that he is ever in the presence of an Infinite and 
Eternal Energy, from which all things proceed.” This, taken 
with my other quotation from him, is indeed “vague.” But 
as a scholarly writer, after considering Spencer’s works, has 
written: “ To-day, as in former days, man must say, ‘ Who can 
find out the Almighty unto perfection?’” And yet, when all 
is said that can be said about the measureless mystery which 
wraps us round, and the unexplored heights and depths which 
are around us on every side, we may rest secure in the persua- 
sion that our knowledge is true and real. Reverence bows low 
in the presence of the eternal silence, and uplifts itself to hear 
the voice that breaks the silence. The living God has wrought, 
and the living God has spoken, and we have heard his voice. 
We do not need to go back to the time when men built altars 
to the unknown God, for He whom men did ignorantly worship 
has been revealed. We do know the God who has revealed 
Himself in the universe, who is the Author of its beauty, the 
Upholder of its order, and the Guide of it to its appointed 
goal. We do know the Redeemer God, the Restorer of the 
course of the sinful world to eternal purity and peace; we do 
know the living God and Jesus Christ, whom he has sent. 
And, though much remains unknown, yet the knowledge is 
sure and may be vindicated on grounds of reason, that “of 
him, and through him, and unto him are all things. To him be 
the glory forever.” 


Lyp1a J. MosHER. 
Granville, N. Y. 
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PEACE EXHIBIT AT ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION 
AND THIRTY-LIGHTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF UNIVERSAL PEACE UNION. 


Arrangements are being made not only for a cred- 
itable display of the Peace movement, but for a series 
of meetings in behalf of Peace and Arbitration. 

These will follow the Conference of the Interpar- 
liamentary Peace Congress, for which Congress has 
appropriated $50,000, and will be held from the 5th 
to the 10th of September, and will be attended by a 
number of the most eminent peace advocates of Eu- 
rope, among whom are many of the foreign Vice- 
Presidents of the Universal Peace Union, the meet- 
ings of which will be from September 9th to the 
11th, thus giving every one time to reach Boston by 
October 3d to attend the very important meetings of 
the Thirteenth International Peace Congress, of 
which B. F. Trueblood and Belva A. Lockwood are 


the American members.—The Peacemaker. 


A VISIT TO FISHING CREEK. 


In harmony with a minute from my monthly meet- 
ing, I left my home on Third-day, the 21st of Sixth 
month, to visit Friends at Millville, Pa., and attend 
[Fishing Creek Half-Year’s Meeting, held at that 
place. Upon my arrival there, about 7 p.m., I found 
my friend W. Webster Eves awaiting to offer a re- 
newal of the very pleasant associations first formed 
during our late yearly meeting, and when the home 
was reached, the same hearty welcome by Alcesta, his 
wife, and Mary and James, the children now at home, 
was experienced. 

The period of the half-year’s meeting is understood 
by Friends there to include monthly meeting at 10 
a.m., on Fourth-day, meeting of ministers and elders 
at 3 p.m. the same day; the half-year’s meeting, Fifth- 
day, and a public meeting for divine worship on Sixth- 
day. 

Other visiting Friends in attendance at monthly 
meeting on Fourth-day were Samuel S. Ash, David 
Masters and William Burgess, of Philadelphia, and 
when we assembled we were surprised to meet so 
many of all ages, probably 125, which brought a sense 
of shame over me for many of our little business meet- 
ings at home. 

The season for devotional service preceding the 
business meeting was chiefly occupied by visiting 
Friends in vocal testimony, and the expressions later 
of satisfaction in their presence and labors was evi- 
dence of a harmony in thought and feeling. 

The few Friends who met together in the afternoon 
in the capacity of a meeting of ministers and leaders 
were brought into very close sympathy of feeling, 
which bubbled up into lively and heartfelt expressions 
of encouragement, strengthening alike to the visited 
and the visitors. 

By invitation we spent the evening at the home of 
Ellis and Elizabeth Eves in conference with their com- 
mittee having in charge the subject of Friends’ Board- 
ing Home. Some Friends there are feeling that there 
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is a need existing for a home among them, but think 
without more help by bequest, endowment or other- 
wise than the small amount received from the Jeanes 
Fund, they are not warranted in making an attempt 
to establish a home. 

Fifth-day morning opened clear and cool, an ideal 
day for driving, and Friends and others from the sur- 
rounding country made good use of their half-year’s 
opportunity of mingling together in social divine wor- 
ship preceding their regular business meeting. This 
time was largely occupied in vocal testimony by visit- 
ing Friends, including Nathaniel Richardson, who ar- 
rived after yesterday’s meetings. 

In company with other Friends, we dined at the 
country home of Chandlee and Mary J. Eves, one 
mile out of town. This rural home, where a family of 
five children has been reared, is soon to be relin- 
quished for one in town, as the children chose other 
occupations than that of their early environment. 
Edith Y. Eves’ name appears upon the catalogue of 
Friends’ School there as principal for the next school 
year. George, the youngest, has just graduated from 
George School, and has aspirations for thorough col- 
lege preparation for the profession of law. 

We took tea with Charles and Ellen Eves, more 
for the social feature of the occasion than for any 
need we had for the tea, and found enjoyment in par- 
taking of the influence of their young lives and asso- 
ciated efforts in rearing little Samuel, whose steps are 
vet unsteady and uncertain. Even with this care and 
the oversight and management of a large shop for 
building farm wagons, Charles finds time to render 
much valuable service in the religious and business 
interests of the Society. 

The continued beautiful weather favored a large 
attendance at the meeting on Sixth-day, the house 
being well filled. The meeting furnished evidence of 
much interest by the close attention maintained 
through an hour and a half of vocal service by Samuel 
S. Ash and Nathaniel Richardson, closing under the 
feeling of thankfulness voiced in prayer for a sense 
of the presence of divine goodness. 

We dined at the home of William Masters, whose 
domestic affairs are presided over by his niece, Mira 
Eves, whose sister Margaret homes with them while 
not employed in Race Street School, Philadelphia, 
where she has been teaching several vears. 

Our pleasant mingling here was cut too short by an 
engagement to take tea with Joseph W. and Sarah T. 
Eves. Joseph is probably the best historian of their 
settlement, and can trace the Eves family down 
through several generations from their first settle- 
ment there, and point out the boundaries of the orig- 
inal tracts of land occupied by them. 

Joseph and wife accompanied me to call on Charles 
and Elizabeth Cutler, who formerly resided at Union- 
ville, Chester County. Charles continues his trade of 
tanning leather, and has built up an extensive busi- 
ness. 

I spent Seventh-day morning with my young 
friends, Mary and James Sands, as guides in viewing 
the valley of Little Fishing Creek and the surround- 
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ing hills from the mount southwest of town, but space 
will not permit a description of the view. 

An afternoon call was with Jacob Kester, a birth- 
right member, now nearly 80 years of age, who is 
cared for by his daughter Anna, as faithful in this ser- 
vice of paternal duty as she was in earlier days in the 
school room. I took tea with Eliza Jane Kester, ac- 
companied by Webster Eves and family. She was 
formerly one of the leading teachers of that valley, 
and no doubt many can trace their good standing in 
the Society to-day to the good seed sown by her while 
thus engaged. She is now retired to private life, but 
active in all Society work. 

First-day morning I called upon Parker Kester, 
who is in his 86th year, and seemed grateful for hav- 
ing been remembered, as he has very recently been 
brought into deep sorrow by the loss of a son by death, 
and needs the sympathy and consolation of kind 
friends. We next called upon Harriet Eck to extend 
the hand of sympathy, as she is afflicted with nervous 
trouble, the result of “la grippe.” She seemed 
thankful for the evidence of sympathy for her, as did 
her daughter Mary, also. The meeting hour having 
nearly arrived, we turned thither, but on the way 
thereto called on Amos Heacock, another of the el- 
derly men of the place, who was not feeling well 
enough to go to meeting that morning. 

We think this community bears evidence of a suc- 
cessful meeting without vocal ministry, as there were 
probably 150 persons in attendance, and about eighty 
of them are counted in their regular classes in school 
which follows the meeting. I was told that, besides 
a few remaining visitors, this was near the usual size 
in good weather. Some vocal testimony upon this oc- 
casion with farewell words, completed the fulfillment 
of my concern, but I feel my account would not be 
complete without making mention of the moral condi- 
tion of the town of Millville, with its six.or seven hun- 
dred inhabitants. The only hotel in the place, which 
was formerly licensed, was purchased twenty years 
ago by a company of the citizens, and, in spite of a 
strenuous effort to wrench it from them for liquor 
purposes, they have maintained it as a temperance 
louse ever since, though without much revenue to the 
stockholders, which is the practical end of temperance 
work wrought by practical men. My host, W. Web- 
ster Eves, of the firm of Ellis Eves & Brother, who 
have harmoniously and successfully conducted a gen- 
eral merchandise store there for thirty-five vears, is 
one of the leading men in this reform, and I am much 
indebted to him for kis practical work in aiding me to 
meet engagements, made and arranged for by Allie 
J. Kester, to give three illustrated moral lectures on 
the “ Duties and Dangers in Life” in the town and 
vicinity, all of which were well attended, considering 
the very short notice given. 

Samuet H. Broome t. 


“ The true life keeps change and identity both, but 
identity always as the deeper fect—change woven on 
identity as the golden pattern is woven on the 
golden cloth.” 
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HISTORY OF BALTIMORE MONTHLY 
MEETING. 

(Continued from last week.) 

[A paper read by Kirk Brown, before Baltimore Young 
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Friends’ Association, Park Avenue Library, Sixth-day, Fourth | 


month 16th, 1904.] 


At monthly meeting held 10th Month 6th, 1807, a | 


full list of the membership is given and recorded. 
Philip E. Thomas was appointed clerk, who was after- 
wards the chief promoter in building the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, and its first president. 

There are 374 names recorded as members of West- 
ern District Meeting, and 102 members of Elk Ridge 
Meeting, a total membership for the Monthly Meet- 
ing of the Western District of 476. Near about this 
date the Monthly Meeting for the Eastern District 
had a membership of 375, a total membership for the 
two monthly meetings of 851. 

We have a chance of comparing the membership of 
Baltimore Montblv Meeting (both branches) of the 
present time with’that of one century ago, that possi- 
bly no other Friends’ meeting has. 

Baltimore Monthly Meeting, according to the di- 
rectory of membership issued 1900, had 617 mem- 
bers, a decline in membership of 234, for a period of 
near one hundred years. According to the directory 


of membership of our Orthodox Friends of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting, issued 1900, they have 264 mem- 
bers residing in Baltimore and vicinity, a total of 871 
members of the Society of Friends in the vicinity of 
Baltimore (both branches), giving a net gain of thirty 
members in nearly a decade of one century. 


The 


population of Baltimore, according to the census of 


1800, was: white males, 11,294; white females, 9,606; } 


free persons, 2,771; slaves, 2,843; outlying districts, 
5,000; a total of 31,514. The census of Baltimore 
for 1900 was 508,957. If we include the territory 
that Baltimore Monthly Meetings embraced in 1807, 
we are safe in an estimate of a population of 600,000, 
and increase of 20 to 1 in the population. Verily this 
shows a steady standstill of the Society of Friends in 
this locality, that it is doubtful if any other commun- 
ity of people can exhibit. 

At a monthly meeting of Friends for the Western 
District, held 12th of 4th Month, 1809, a committee 
was appointed to inquire into the title of the property 
of Friends in the Eastern District, how they hold 
their property. 

This opened a controversy too lengthy for this 
paper to give in details. It caused a feeling among 
members of the two monthly meetings that was never 
reconciled as long as the members participating there- 
in, or their children lived. It has been my privilege 
to have had the acquaintance of some of those 
Friends, and the children of others who participated 
in this controversy. The Western District Meeting 
claimed an equal interest in the Eastern District, or 
the original property, the Eastern District Meeting 
believing that the $2,680 they had freely given the 
Western District Friends towards building the new 
meeting house was an ample share of the property. 
The Western District Friends applied to the Legisla- 
ture for its assistance, on the technical point in law, 
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that no religious body was allowed to hold more than 
two acres of land for religious purposes, without a 
special act of Legislature, Eastern District holding 
near four acres. The Legislature granted by an en- 
abling act to Eastern District Friends the right to 
hold four acres of land for meeting purposes. This 
act defeated the Western District in its purpose to 
secure part of the property. The Western District 
Monthly Meeting appealed to the quarterly meeting 
held 5th Month 2d, 1810. This appeal was sent to 
the yearly meeting from the quarterly, with the hope 
that they could there gain their point. In the yearly 
meeting it was considered with much feeling, espe- 
cially the members of the two contending meetings. 
The yearly meeting, as the supreme power, gave the 
following decision: 

“That Western District Meeting should be at liberty 
to inter their deceased in the grounds laid off for the pur- 
pose of burial, they paying their portion of the expences 
of keeping up the Burial grounds, and that all the other part 


of the lot, and buildings thereon be considered as the property 
of the Eastern District meeting.” 


‘To be continued.) 


THE “* HOME SEEKERS.” 
(Continued from page 453.) 

broached this question with others that we were dis- 
cussing, asking her the opinion and feeling of her peo- 
ple in relation to that act. Her answer was so kind, so 
prompt and clear, when she said: ‘ Why, my dear 
sir, our people were just doing what the law required 
them to do.” My individual expression would be—- 
and I have said it publicly in what we call religious 
discourses—that while the religious world has been 
thinking God died that we might live, I have derived 
comfort from the thought that He lived that I might - 
not die; that it is the life of Christ, rather than the 
death of Jesus, that saves our souls. It is the Christ 
life, and that Christ life must be lived in our lives. 
We must partake of the same meat and drink that 
He partook of; our soul life must live by the same 
power that ever sustained the soul. He said He had 
that to eat and drink which they knew not of. They 
did not understand His mission, nor did they under- 
stand Him. He understood it, and when He said unto 
them, ‘ Unless ye eat my flesh and drink my blood 
ye have no life in you,’ that ‘ the flesh profiteth noth- 
ing,’ He simply meant that the spiritual life must 
circulate and permeate, just as the blood does the 
veins of the body, in order to sustain the soul life. 
That was the blood to which He had reference, the 
life of Christ, and that life was lived in Jesus to its 
fullness. He had it in its fullness of measure, and 
He lived it out in every capacity of life, in everything 
He did among men. He was always pleasing in His 
Father’s sight, because He did His will. He came 
to do His Father’s will rather than His own. 

I think it is in this sense that we are saved by 
the blood of Christ or by the death of Jesus. I do 
not use the birth of Christ and the death of Christ in 
the sense they are used in theological teaching, be- 
cause Christ was not born in Bethlehem, nor did He 
die on Calvary, not the Christ in whom we believe, 
Jesus was born in Beth- 
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lehem, and died on Calvary; but the Christ that lived 
in Jesus, and whose being lived in divine man, was 
not slain on Calvary. Jesus laid down His human 
life, His physical life; and if it would not sound 
strange to such inquiring mind whose educational in- 
fluences and preconceived ideas had not dwelt upon 
such channels, I could say, He is not the only martyr. 
The early Christians, the early Friends, suffered in 
the dungeon and at the stake more physical suffering 
than Jesus knew in that act. They suffered for the 
same cause, for the same Christ, for conscience’ sake, 
rather than do wrong. 

So I think that Christ power is able to save to-day 
as it ever was. If in the preparation for it and its 
effect upon our lives, in its demonstration and mani- 

festation to the world, we may become subjects of 
criticism, buffeting, scorn and ridicule and persecu- 
tion, we may turn to the words of the Master for 
comfort, and so remember that the world hated Him 
before it hated us and it hated Him without a cause. 
So let us not be discouraged if upon setting our faces 
Zionward we meet with hardships and with questions 
from other lives. Remember this was the experience 
of the Great Holy Pattern that He was. He came 
to bear witness to the truth and to show men how to 
live. As an individual with his human reason and 
huinan will, which He had unto the end, He would 
have preferred to live rather than to die; for He 
went three times forward to pray, ‘If it be possible 
that this cup should pass from me,’ yet He closes 
each time with, ‘Not my will, but Thine be done.’ 
If I must suffer this cruelty, this blindness, these tra- 
ditional and educational influences, I will suffer 
rather than do wrong. I will lay down my life 
than sacrifice a principle that I have taught to men. 
I have taught them in the Sermon on the Mount that 
it was ‘lawful to pray for them that despitefully use 
vou.’ Iwill doit. ‘ Father, 
not what they do.’ 

I think it is a glorious teaching, a glorious ex- 
ample, a perfect e xample, but only saving to us in the 
sense and to the extent that we live it out in our own 
individual experience. If we let that Divine Life 
the permeating and circulating influence of our lives 
in supporting us to do the things that our heavenly 
Father asks us to do, I believe that the ‘ Atonement,’ 
the At-one-ment, will be realized, and God will be 
glorified and we blessed. 


be 


GOOD LITERATURE. 


PHILANTHROPIC CONFERENCE AT QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


A conference under the care of the Philanthropic Committee 
of Abington Quarterly Meeting was held in the Richland Meet- 
ing House, Quakertown, Pa., Sixth month 19th, at 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon, with a good attendance. 

The president, James Q. Atkinson, requested that the presi- 
dent and secretary of the Friends’ Association act for this 
meeting, Frank Ball, president, and Ella M. Ball, secretary. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read, with the program 
included. Fank Ball then introduced the speaker, Henry W. 
Wilbur, of New York, his topic being “ Good Literature.” The 
subject was most clearly and instructively set forth to all 
present. 

He said there are three kinds of literature: first, the good; 
second, the kind that is so good that it is good for nothing; 
third, bad. We should know how to discriminate one from 
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the other, but we do not know how to discriminate and do not 
know how to read what we do discriminate. There being such 
a vast amount of literature everywhere that we become 

‘ waterlogged,” as the speaker put it. He also said there is the 
gooay, goody book, so good that it is good for nothing, and 
gave an analy sis of the child’s story book. The story book 
gets the hero up in good shape; he is a bootblack, for instance, 
very poor; he goes on board a boat and saves a millionaire’s 
daughter from ‘drowning ; for reward he is sent to college by 
the girl’s father, and comes home and marries the daughter 
and becomes rich as the father. This literature is un- 
healthy; it is so good that it is good for nothing; it is not 
moral or natural, and leads boys and girls in thinking wrongly 
of life. 

To improve our newspapers we should commend the good 
in them by writing a postal to the editor, and telling him we 
are pleased with it, and not telling only what we do not like 
in it. By thus showing our appreciation for this kind of reading 
the good weuld be published and the bad left out. This thought 
should impress us very deeply in not only our newspaper read- 
ing, but in all other things as well as reading. If we could 
or would see the good and not the bad in every thing the bad 
would finally fade away and leave only the good. 

There are two books that should be in every home. One is 
the Bible, which in some homes is never looked at only when 
the family record is wanted. We seem to want romance, and 
the Bible gives us romance and war; for romance read Ruth, 
for war read Judges. Read it for its literature and not for 
what you may believe. It teaches good strong English. ‘The 
second book is Shakespeare. Well selected literature counts 
wonderfully in a year. The core of all literature is fact; it 
must be true, and true to the one who made it. Confidence is 
the basis of all the world. The ability for clear thinking is to 
think concretely and intelligently, and thus be able to draw 
a line between good literature and bad. Too many of us have 
our bookcases filled with good literature for a show and not 
for use. We must make more use of our time by reading 
good, healthful reading, and thus become thinkers. 

The teacher is the star performer of good literature; he may 
pass good literature among the boys and girls. The teacher 
has a great responsibility upon him; he holds the key to moral 
reading and gives the children a taste for good, pure, healthy 
and moral reading, which may train them for the future men 
and women. Parents should tell children what to do and what 
not to do. We are all of us teachers and preachers up to our 
ability and capacity. 

Remarks were made-by James Q. Atkinson, Frank Ball and 
Jane Kinsey. ELLA M. BALL, See. pro tem. 


as 


A PICTURE -F ROM RU SSIA. 


[The following letter, which lately appeared in Jskra, a Rus- 
sian paper published in Geneva, Switzerland, was written from 
near the seat of war, in the Transbaikal.] 


Nowadays we hear nothing but war news; all the papers are 
full of it, but this news is not always true. At the very be- 
ginning of the mobilization of the troops we read: “The Cos- 
sacks are extremely enthusiastic, and are inflamed with desire 
for revenge upon the treacherous enemy. The military spirit 
and patriotism of the population are running high,” ete. 

There is very little truth in all this. All the troops that 
have gone to the front have passed before my eyes. I had a 
chance to talk with many of the soldiers, and I have never 
heard an expression of enthusiasm, or even of satisfaction. 

The regulars go to the war resignedly, mechanically, because 
they are “obliged to go wherever they are driven. The men of 
the reserves all look sad and grief-stricken, as nearly every one 
of them is leaving behind a wife and three or four children 
without any means of support. They do not approve of the 
war. 

The sight of these bearded men, from 35 to 38 years old, 
makes one sad. I watched the mustering of the reserves in 
Sretensk. Company after company passed by in a slow and 
disorderly way, with their coats hanging upon them as if upon 
sticks; they looked like sheep coming back from pasture. In 
order to put some life into them, the sergeant gave orders to 
strike up a song. Two or three of the youngest soldiers be- 
gan to sing, but, not being supported by others, the song died 
away. Then the sergeant ordered the drums to beat, but even 
this failed to enliven the troops, which continued apathetic 


and sad. Often I heard them swear in answer to the sergeant’s 
orders. 


The way in which the troops are transported would alone be 
enough to kill the most ardent enthusiasm, had there been any. 
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All the soldiers, regulars as well as reserves, are carried in cars 
accommodating ordinarily forty men, or eight horses. The 
cars are provided with iron stoves, and with bunks along the 
walls, covered with boards and felt, the latter, however, not 
used in all the cars. The door occupies almost a third of the 
length of the car, and when it is opened it lets out all the heat. 
It is terribly cold, especially on the floor, as the wind blows 
everywhere. It is not bad now, but in February the tempera- 
ture often fell to 30 and 35 degrees below zero. The cars are 
crowded, suffocating and dirty. Wash bowls and all other san- 
itary accommodations are wholly lacking, the soldiers attend- 
ing to their needs at the stations. The cars have no steps, and 
to get in or out one must jump or climb four or five feet. Un- 
der such conditions they have to travel for six weeks. 

While the Red Cross is appealing to the public for overcoats, 
felt coats, gloves, etc., the soldiers are compelled to sell their 
own things for almost nothing. At Stretensk the men of the 
reserves receive their uniforms, and they cannot carry their 
own clothes with them any further. Since the government has 
not arranged for sending their bundles of clothing back free to 
their homes, the soldiers, who in many cases took with them 
the last overcoat which had been in common use by the whole 
family, sell them for a trifle, or are obliged to throw them 
away. 

The reserves waiting to be sent to the front receive food only 
once a day. It consists of some kind of soup made of water, 
jlour, peas and a very little meat... . 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

ByBerrky, Pa.—The Friends Association was held on Sev- 
enth month 3d, with president James Bonner, Jr., presiding. 
A portion of the 37th Psalm was read at the opening by John 
Wood, Jr., after which the secretary, Anna B. Hawkins, read 
the minutes of the previous session, 

The report of the Executive Committee was given, and the 
attention of the meeting was turned to a paper prepared by 
Lydia W. Tomlinson, and in her absence read by Rachel John- 
son. The subject was, “Our Duty as Missionaries.” The 
writer did not essay to deal with the question as treated by 
various denominations to-day, but rather to come home, 
where charity should begin, but not end, and speak of our in- 
fluence for good in many directions. She expressed the hope 
that those people helped by missionaries from Philadelphia 
might not come here and peep behind the curtain until we may 
“think of Philadelphia as a place where Christian men and 
women lead Christian lives.” She felt it is easier to plan 
work in foreign fields than at home, yet here is our influence 
needed, when men say “ war is bad, but it helps business,” and 
indirectly help what they would not directly sanction. 

She spoke of the Italians and other foreigners being charged 
with wrong-doing, but when crimes are deliberately planned 
and executed we can claim the criminals as our own, and not 
belonging to heathen lands or uneducated classes. 

She deplored the generosity with which newspapers pander 
to depraved tastes of the readers—a generosity equalled by 
their funds for free distribution of ice or milk. May our in- 
fluence help to bring the time when newsboys will call some- 
thing really good, instead of suicides and murders! 

Mention was made of the plot gardens in Montgomery 
County being worked on Sabbath, which, while not particu- 
larly desirable, doubtless allowed those working to think bet- 
ter thoughts out in pure air and sunshine than sitting idly on 
a doorstep in crowded tenement houses in the city. 

She ended by saying: “As Friends we have always been 
interested in duties nearest home, and in this I make a plea 
that we let pass no opportunity for solving the problem, ‘ how 
can we best cultivate a real desire for the good and the beau- 
tiful that our neighborhood, our city, our country, may be 
beautiful examples of civilized living, and that we may not 
forget that the general good of mankind is affected by the way 
in which we bear the responsibility of being called Christian 


men and women, as well as by the way we work to have others 
accept our beautiful faith?’” 


After favorable comment on the paper, a recitation was 


given by Gertrude Tomlinson, and, after the usual silence, the 
meeting adjourned. A. C. 


HorsHamM.—The Friends’ Association met Sixth month 25th. 
H. Warner Hallowell opened the meeting by reading the 14th 
chapter of John. Jacob T. Comly read from the Discipline the 
chapter on “ Membership.” 

Anna Penrose read an extract from the life of George Fox 
relating to his making of a leathern suit for himself. A reci- 
tation, “Our Country,” was given by Benjamin Park. 


| 
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Percival Woodin, of Frankford, then read an excellent paper 
on “ Points of Revolution.” He said the point of fixation of 
our life should be as high as we can reach. Only by living as 
much as possible in the light of God may we raise our own 
centers of revolution. No circle of life is so low 
part of its circumference is not in the light of God. 

The last on the program was a review of the work of Hors- 
ham Friends’ Association by Susan H. Jarrett. Next autumn 
will be its seventh birthday, and though much good has been 
done to the members of the Association, we wish others would 
feel inclined to attend our meetings. She spoke of the noted 
speakers who had been present, some of whom are Isaac Hill- 
born, Isaac H. Clothier, Joseph Walton, Prof. Green, of West 
Chester; Prof. Nutt, of George School; William Parry, Joseph 
Elkinton, Joseph Powell and Mary Travilla. 

After a few moments of silence the meeting adjourned till 
Ninth month 25th. EpitH HALLOWELL, Secretary. 


that some 


CoRNWALL, N. Y.—The Friends’ Association met at the Sea- 
man Homestead Sixth month 19th. The meeting was called 
to order by Charles C. Cocks, president, and the minutes of the 
last meeting were read by Mary B. Cocks, secretary. 

The time was chiefly given to an interesting paper by Emma 
Fell, founded on the writings of Evelyn Noble, and dwelling on 
“The Message of Quakerism to the Present Day,” the inspira- 
tion there is in this thought. “The divine influence is as po- 
tent now as it was when the books of the Bible were written,” 
and that men must not therefore limit their convictions of 
right to the revelations of the past, but must live to-day ac- 
cording to to-day’s message from the spirit of Love and Truth. 
Everywhere she insists that we must make in ourselves an 
open channel for this new life, wait patiently upon it for 
guidance, and then “ Let your lives preach.” Let our religion 
be a life of daily love. We were reminded that “there is noth- 
ing in essential Quakerism which the seekers of to-day can- 
not receive inasmuch as it has always insisted that the one 
thing needful is to follow the light that we have faithfully 
until more is given.” Nothing, we are told, is unimportant; 
nothing is trivial from the Quaker standpoint of view, because 
the Inner Light is growing stronger each moment with each 
action wrought, each word spoken, or waning into darkness. 
These brief quotations necessarily give but a faint idea of the 
paper as a whole, which was helpful and inspiring, and it led 
to considerable discussion. 

After sentiments were given by most present and the next 
meeting’s program arranged, a short silence was observed, and 
the meeting adjourned. E. K. 8., Correspondent. 


WoopLtawn, Va.—The Young Friends’ Association met at 
the home of Courtland Lukens Sixth month 26th, 1904. The 
president opened the meeting by reading a from 
Proverbs. 

Sarah E. Walton read part of an essay by Edward B. Raw- 
son, entitled “ Christianity as Friends See It.” 

Joseph W. Cox read an extract from Booker Washington’s 
writings entitled “ A Negro’s Conscience.” 

It was then decided to discontinue the meetings of the as- 
sociation until Ninth month. 

After roll-call Lewetta Cox gave a good recitation entitled - 
“God’s Plan.” 

The program was short, owing to several members being 
absent. A committee, composed of Frank Wilkinson, A. Scott 
Gillingham and Lewetta Cox, was appointed to arrange for a 
picnic. After a short silence, the association adjourned to 
meet at the home of Anna S. Walton, in Ninth month. 

Mary LUKENS, Secretary. 


chapter 


PASADENA, CAL.— At 2.30 p.m., Sixth month 26th, a regular 
meeting of the Young Friends’ Association was held at the 
home of George F. Howell. At the opening of the meeting the 
clerk read the tenth chapter of St. John. Sara Griest read a 
paper written for our association by William Griest, of Port- 
Jand, Ind., entitled “The Development of Religious Thought.” 
He traced the growth of religious thought from the infancy of 
the race, when man recognized a power greater than his own 
which he tried to propitiate with sacrifices and ceremonies, to 
the first belief in a life beyond, which the Hebrews taught 
after the Egyptian captivity. He showed its development 
through the philosophy of purity of morals and high ideals of 
Confucius, through the teachings of Buddha of re-incarnation, 
through the Greeks’ worship of the beautiful, the Romans’ 
worship of a god of war and power, to the Jew, worshiper of 
but one God, and to Jesus, whose words are the tried expon- 
ents of divine love and wisdom. Then followed the theology 
of the churchmen, perverting Jesus’ teachings with the Greek 
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and Roman philosophy. In the seventeenth century the So- 
ciety of Friends was organized, whose endeavor was and is 
to return to the clear understanding of the duties of life. to the 
faithful adherence to truth and the simple living which Jesus 
taught. 

Susan Hazard read an interesting letter from Frances Ba- 
right, telling of the New York Yearly Meeting, and she also 
read the poem recited by the First-day Schools at the yearly 
meeting. William Taylor recited “ The Ladder of St. Augus- 
tine.” A selection from the Philadelphia Discipline was read. 
The minutes of the last two meetings were read and approved. 
A letter from Nancy Gardner to the association was read and 
enjoyed. It was decided that the clerk should express the ap- 
preciation of the Young Friends’ Association to the pastor 
and trustees of the Universalist Church for the loan of their 
vestry for our meetings. Sentiments were given, and after a 
brief silence the meeting adjourned to meet again Seventh 
month 12th, at the home of Willet Hazard. 

Mary 8S. HowELt, Assistant Clerk. 


CoLtumsus, O.—Friends’ Association was held at the home 
of Isaac Stanton, Seventh month 3d, 1904. 

The meeting was opened by the chairman reading the 90th 
Psalm. After a period of silence the secretary read the min- 
utes of last meeting. 

The main subject of the meeting was the reading of a por- 
tion of John J. Cornell’s essay on “ The Principles of the So- 
ciety of Friends,” which met with much unity. 

A poem, “My Birth-day,’ by Whittier, was discussed in 
honor of the 83d birth-day of our oldest member. Some of 
Lincoln’s favorite poems were read by Catherine Stanton. 

Mary H. Carpenter read a poem from the INTELLIGENCER 
of Seventh month 2d, “ Plowed Under.” 

After a period of silent waiting, the meeting adjourned to 
meet at the home of John E. Carpenter, Eighth month 7th, 
1904, at 2.30 p.m. J. E. C. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


The current number of the North American Review is un- 
usually strong. Besides articles on “China in Transforma- 
tion,” a Russian view of “The British in Tibet,” “Why Women 
Cannot Vote in the United States,” “South Africa after the 
Boer War,” and “A Foreign Estimate of Mr. Roosevelt,” 
George T. Knight, professor of Christian Theology in Tufts 
College, contributes a paper on “The New Hell.” While he 
rejoices in the increase of kindly and altruistic feelings, he 
questions whether the modern thought on this subject is capa- 
ble of furnishing food adequate to sustain a vigorous religious 
life. But when he expresses the fear that hell may become 
like some of our reform prisons, “ which are made so comfort- 
able as to fail of the purpose of prisons,” one questions 
whether he has a true idea of the purpose of either punishment 
or prisons. Professor Knight gives the following graphic de- 
scription of the old doctrine: “In the strenuous days of the 
Reformation, however, and among the leading Protestants, no 
ray of compassion lighted up the darkness of their thoughts 
of the pit. 
will not be saddened by seeing their nearest and dearest ones 
tortured in hell, Luther answered: ‘ Not the least in the world.’ 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


To the question whether the blessed in heaven | 


Jonathan Edwards said: ‘The view of the misery of the damned | 
will double the ardor of the love and gratitude of the saints in | 


heaven.’ 
joyed in beholding the vengeance of God 
expressed the opinion that the sight of hell would be ‘ most 
entertaining 
the highest and most ineffable pleasure. 


, 


The great Dr. Bel- 


Andrew Welwood thought: ‘ The saints will be over- | 
Samuel Hopkins | 


to all those who love God, and would give them |} 


lamy capped the climax by an elaborate calculation, based on 


science and philosophy, in which he estimated that the happi- 


ness of the blessed in heaven would be increased 9,600,000.000 | 


times on account of the misery of the damned.” 


In the Atlantic Monthly for this month Archibald H. Grimké | 


contributes a paper, “Why Disfranchisement is Bad.” 


Page in Scribner’s, Grimké says: “It will be found that dis- 
franchisement, which was intended to make the negro a serf, 
to degrade him as a man, to extinguish his ambition, to ex- 
tinguish his intelligence, to fix for him in the State, in so- 
ciety, a place of permanent inferiority and subordination to 
the white race, has degraded the whole South industrially at 
the same time, and fixed for her likewise a place of permanent 
economic inferiority and subordination to the rest of the na- 
tion. The huge body of its black ignorance, poverty and 
degradation will attract to itself by the social laws of gravi- 


His | 
point of view is entirely different from that of Thomas Nelson | 


i 


j 
i 


| 
| 
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tation all of the white ignorance, poverty and degradation of 
the entire section. The stupendous mass of this social and in- 
dustrial wreck, of the ensuing barbarism and crime, and of 
race hatred and oppression will whelm in the end in common 
misery and ruin whites and blacks alike, the whole labor of 
the South.” 

Among the many other interesting articles, we note one on 
“Washington in Wartime,” drawn from Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son’s Journal of a visit to that city in 1862, recording pen pic- 
tures and notes of conversations with Lincoln, Seward, Sum- 
ner, Chase, and others; and one entitled “The Day We Cele- 
brate,” which is a long series of amusing records of the day 
and its doings from the diaries of an old-time clergyman. 

The last issue of the Review of Reviews might be called a 
Presidential number. A delegate to the National Republican 
Convention writes of “ Theodore Roosevelt as a Presidential 
Candidate,” and Dr. Albert Shaw, in “ The Progress of the 
World,” reviews the political history of the past four years 
in the United States, bringing the reader up to the Democratic 
Convention at St. Louis. Three short, well-illustrated articles 
show what the national government is doing in the way of 
health and sanitation on a large scale. Colonel William C. 
Gorgas, of the Medical Corps, U.S.A., who will have charge 
of the government’s sanitary work on the Isthmus of Panama 
during the construction of the canal, writes on “Solving the 
Health Problem at Panama.” “The Porto Rican Government’s 
Fight with Anemia” is described by Adam C. Haeselbarth, 
and “Government Care of Consumptives” (at Fort Stanton, 
N. M.) is told by Oliver P. Newman. There is also a sketch 
and portrait of Prince Esper Ukhtomsky, the Russian editor- 
statesman who has just made a tour of the United States, and 
an illustrated article on “ What the People Read in Poland and 
Finland.” 


The Monthly Bulletin of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Agriculture contains, besides the “ monthly chat” and “ prac- 
tical measures for July,” articles on the importance of the 
early destruction of fallen fruit for the prevention of the in- 
crease of their diseases and enemies; questions and answers on 
the San José Seale, thinning of fruit; fire blight, a bacterial 
disease of the pear and apple; flies on livestock; mosquito de- 
struction. (Sent free on application to the Economic Zoolo- 
gist, Harrisburg, Pa.) 


For FrRrENpDs’ INTELLIGENCER. 


LIFE. 


Life is chequered, life is twofold, 
Joy and sorrow in its train; 
Like a vessel on the ocean, 
Slow advancing toward the main. 


Life is not what many make it, 
Cumbered with the things of time. 
Love abideth, love remaineth— 
Inward joy, and outward sign! 


Thus we soar on morning wing, 
Far above a world of care. 
Thus we walk and talk with God; 
Thus we live a life of prayer! 
Davip NEWPoRT. 


HOME-MENDING SOCIETIES. 

In an address recently before the Congregational ministers of 
Chicago, one of their number said: 

“We have homes for children, orphans’ anchorages, old peo- 
ple’s homes, humane societies and organizations for the care 
of nearly all classes of society, but we have no association 
whose duty it is to conserve the most sacred of all institutions 
—the family. 

“I think every church should establish a home-mending so- 
ciety, whose duty will be to act as peacemaker in all disputes 
in families in the vicinity of the church. If a father and 
mother disagree and are in imminent danger of separating, let 
a member of the home-mending society call on the family and 
arbitrate the dispute. 

“If a parent cannot get along with a child and the dispute 
threatens the security of the home, let the society step in and 
offer its services in bringing about peace. I am going to try 
this plan in my church, and I think every other congregation 
in Chicago would do well to follow my example. I believe the 
plan will result in much good every year by preventing the 
disruption of hundreds of homes.” 





